Parliamentary Government in England
New theories in the field of social politics do not make
their way as they do in the natural sciences. A discovery
like Einstein's has the kind of immediate relevance in its
own nature which assures it of consideration from his
fellow-physicists. A book like that of Adam Smith, a
theory of banking like that of Mr. Keynes, has to meet a
wholly different universe of discourse Before it emerges
at the level where it acquires political significance. Like
the theory of Einstein, it is an endeavour to predict the
behaviour of phenomena; but unlike Einstein's theory,
its adoption demands an alteration in the way in which
Governments will respond to the interests they encounter.
The considerations involved in the acceptance of such
ideas are obviously different from those which apply in
the world of natural science. A Government is not, in the
parliamentary system, a dictator which can announce
truths to be applied independently of the public opinion
which receives them. It has to make sure of the support
it requires to carry its proposals. It has to recognize that,
' if it is to receive this support, it must work within the
framework of the expectations its party will expect it to
satisfy. For it to announce, especially in a matter of first-
dass importance, that, whatever those expectations, they
must be completely disappointed, is always a difficult
adventure. They must, normally, either wait for a suffi-
cient conversion among those upon whom they depend,
or, alternatively, leave the problem involved as one which
the nature of their support does not enable them to
tackle. If it is urgent enough, its discussion will produce
among their opponents the daim that the failure to deal
with it is a proof that the Government is unfit for its task.
Out of that daim will emerge public discussion of the
kind that makes the issue of that level of importance
where the idea become* a policy. So it has been, at least,
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